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Founded in 1912, The Book Club of California is a non-profit organization of book 
lovers and collectors who have a special interest in Pacific Coast history, literature, and 
fine printing. Its chiefaims are to further the interests of book collectors and to promote 
an understanding and appreciation of fine books. 

The Club is limited to 1,000 members. When vacancies exist membership is open to 
all who are in sympathy with its aims and whose applications are approved by the Board 
of Directors. Regular membership involves no responsibilities beyond payment of the 
annual dues. Dues date from the month of the member’s election. Regular membership 
is $55; Sustaining $75; Patron $150. 

Members receive the Quarterly News-Letter and all parts of the current Keepsake 
series. They have the privilege, but not the obligation, of buying the Club publications, 


which are limited, asa rule, to one copy per member. 
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Membership dues and contributions (including books and documents) are deductible 
in accordance with the Internal Revenue Code. Copyright 1991 by The Book Club 
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toll-free (800) 869-7656. 
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A Sharing of Bookish Values 


DAVID C. WEBER 


CALIFORNIA HAS AN ENVIABLE TRADITION of fine printing, hand binding, 
and illustration. Its book collectors and antiquarian book dealers have 
been busy and highly successful. Yet California libraries have long had to 
be on a “fast track,” given the long, hard effort required to amass proper- 
ly shaped research collections, and given the 200-year headstart of some 
of their eastern peers. 

Stanford University is a case in point. Its Library began in 1891, its 
scholarly Press in 1925. By the 1950s both were struggling in the second 
tier among American universities. However, the quality of effort was 
well established. For example, by the early 1970s both had long used ex- 
perts in typographic design and fine press work. Just during the third 
quarter of the century, design and printing were produced for the 
Library by the Black Vine Press, the Cuala Press of Ireland, Jane 
Grabhorn’s Colt Press, Robert Grabhorn, Leo Holub, Lawton and 
Alfred Kennedy, Saul and Lillian Marks of the Plantin Press, Jim 
M’Guinness, Arnold Olds, Ward Ritchie, Ann Rosener, Albert 
Sperisen, Jack Stauffacher and his Greenwood Press, Taylor & Taylor, 
and by Adrian Wilson. 

But a Stanford Library support group did not exist in 1960. In the 
greater San Francisco Bay Area, The Friends of the Bancroft Library was 
formed in 1949; the Gleeson Library Associates of the University of San 
Francisco in 1957; The Friends of San Francisco Public Library in 1961; 
and the Library Associates of the University of California, Davis in 1966. 
It was not until 1973 that The Associates of the Stanford University 
Libraries came into being, its stated purpose being: “to encourage under- 
standing and appreciation of the work of the Libraries, to provide a 
medium through which Friends of the Libraries may become acquainted 
and share their enthusiasm for books and the wonders that research 
libraries contain, and to attract gifts of funds and library materials con- 
sistent with Stanford’s collecting interests.” 
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This ostensibly smooth beginning, however, had a fitful history 
among Stanford librarians. I recall that in 1965, then Associate Director 
Elmer Grieder asked Director Rutherford Rogers whether he thought a 
friends group would be useful. (From our years as librarians at Harvard 
University, both Grieder and I were familiar with the Harvard Library 
Friends, an organization formed in 1925, the first such of any university 
in the country.) Rogers reminded us that there was collection processing 
to be stressed; an expanded building was needed; a new collection devel- 
opment program of subject curators was being formed; and library 
automation endeavors were just about to start at Stanford. All of this 
meant that the time was not then available. 

I learned later that a similar initiative had been proposed in 1955 by 
Terry Bender, Chief of Library Special Collections, but that the General 
Secretary, David Jacobsen, had discouraged President J.E. Wallace 
Sterling from approving it because “such a group has been delivered and 
died twice in my recollection.” (Paradoxically, Sterling came to 
Stanford after being Director of the Huntington Library, which has had 
a successful friends association since 1939 and which today has 4,000 
members!) It is true that a Stanford Library Association existed between 
1940 and 1944 with as many as 68 members, but Iam unaware of the ear- 
lier creation. (A Friends of the Law Library, organized in 1959, is still 
thriving.) 

When I became Director late in 1969, I requested Ralph Hansen, the 
university archivist, to “formulate the program proposal” for a friends 
eroup and to collect information from similar groups in other university 
libraries. In July 1970, with fund-raising and development programs 
more timely, the General Secretary’s Office gave us its blessing, and Vice 
President Kenneth Cuthbertson wrote that he had long favored such a 
library group “‘if well conceived and nurtured.” 

Once the Visiting Committee to the University Libraries was formed 
in 1971, it was logical for us to solicit its advice. The subcommittee of 
Norman Strouse, James D. Hart, and Warren Howell drafted a state- 
ment of purpose and structure. Their recommendations were supported 
in turn by the Visiting Committee and forwarded to the university. 

I then sought out the initial leadership. Grieder, Hansen, and I were 
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already aware of keen interest in the community and of potential leaders 
there—among them the first and second chairs of the Associates, Paul R. 
Hanna and Byra J. Wreden respectively, the one a recently retired pro- 
fessor with a reputation for initiative and the other a proven volunteer 
leader with ideas and energy as well as experience. Iam most grateful to 
these two for an extraordinarily strong, vigorous launching of the 
organization. 

In the inaugural issue of Imprint in 1975, Professor Hanna wrote: “We 
are asked, what will the Associates do for Stanford?”’ He then sketched 
the rise of this university from a regional college to a university of 
national eminence and challenged the Associates to “render service in 
supporting an intense volunteer effort to keep this momentum going at 
full strength [and] help increase the effort to furnish all of [Stanford’s] 
libraries with the basic tools with which the faculties and students can add 
to burgeoning knowledge.” Hanna’s vision for the Associates dovetailed 
with the basic mission of the university libraries to “maintain the current 
selective acquisition of library material based on academic needs and 
programs.” 

Stanford Libraries have grown from 42,000 volumes in 1900 to 
773,000 in 1940, to 2,170,000 in 1960, and to just over six million this 
year. But growth of library collections is more than just accretion. It is a 
cumulative process, governed by policy, of selection and acquisition of 
books and other materials and the creation of the bibliographic records 
needed to make them useful and available. These resources, which have 
served every stage of Stanford’s growth as an academic institution, are 
tangible evidence of the libraries’ past and present efforts to contribute to 
the realization of the university's concept of its own mission. 

The Associates play a significant role in assuring that a good univer- 
sity library becomes a better one. They assist us in acquiring library 
materials beyond the reach of our limited book funds—to the extent of 
providing some of our finest special acquisitions in recent years. It is that 
margin of difference that the Associates contribute to Stanford, a perma- 
nent gift to university scholarship. In practice, decisions of what gifts to 
provide Stanford are made by the Board of the Associates, selected from 
requests submitted by library collection curators. 
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In looking over a list of gifts from the Associates since 1973, I am 
struck by their quality as well as by their variety of subject, period, and 
format. These contributions have supported scholarship in fields ranging 
from music to physics, in all periods, and in printed, written, filmed, and 
acoustically recorded forms. Examples are the following: 


The Papal bull of Urban IV, issued June 30, 1262. 
Epistolae of St. Jerome, published in Rome [1466] by Sixtus 


Riessinger—donated to Stanford in memory of Adrian Wilson. 


Quincuplex Psalterium printed by Henri Estienne, Paris, 1513, given 
in memory of Morgan Gunst, Jr. 


A collection of English broadsides relating to Napoleon’s threatened 
1803 invasion of England. 


Peter Handke Papers from 1970-1976, being letters from Handke and 
proofs of several of the poet and playwright’s works with authorial 
corrections. 


The mutual goal of the libraries and the Associates in the develop- 
ment of research collections provides a meeting ground of effort that is 
both institutionally productive and individually satisfying. And further, 
the cultural activities of the Associates contribute to the greater Bay Area 
through monthly social events, book arts seminars, group visits to librar- 
ies in the United States and Europe, antiquarian book fairs, guest lectures, 
and such major programs as a series focussed on current mystery story 
writers, their books, and genre films. 

How did it happen that an “enthusiasm for books & the wonders that 
research libraries contain” brought us together in the first place? From 
what early strands did our association evolve? Did others, like me, dis- 
cover the joys of reading and book-collecting in a book-loving-home? 
Out of what experiences did the ideas come that contributed to the 1973 
creation of the Library Associates? 

It was forty-five years ago that, as an undergraduate in Maine, I parti- 
cipated in the Colby College Library Associates, student dues being fifty 
cents a year. That organization was very small, as indeed the college was 
small. Yet it had monthly book discussions, encouraged book collecting, 
and awarded a book prize each year to the senior who had collected the 
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most outstanding library during his or her college years. The Book Prize 
was financed by an endowment of the Class of 1941. 

As an inner circle within the Associates, more than a dozen especially 
avid students formed the Bibliophiles in December, 1946. I joined this 
group whose members, according to its constitution, were “interested in 
books, and interested in acquiring books for their personal libraries, [and 
chose] to meet occasionally throughout the college year to talk about 
book collecting and to exchange information and experiences.” 

When the book prize awards were announced at the June Recogni- 
tion Assembly, three seniors, of whom I was one, had tied for top honors. 
One collection consisted of books tracing the history of printing; another 
was an extraordinary collection of books of a general nature; while my 
own library consisted of English and American first editions of Joseph 
Conrad's stories. To encourage a life-long interest in books and book 
collecting, we each received a $15.00 grant toward the purchase of a 
book of our own choice. I was immensely proud of mine: the 1930 
Lakeside Press edition of Thoreau’s Walden, with beautiful illustrations 
by Rudolph Ruzicka. (I also have a signed photograph and a letter to me 
handwritten by Mr. Ruzicka in 1973, when he was 90 years old.) 

Did others of the Associates have a mother, like mine, who always 
had a book going and was always carrying home library books for the 
family, or a father who was steeped in books as a youngster and went on 
to a life of scholarship? Quite likely. 

My father was the son and nephew of ministers. He listened to his 
father’s sermons every Sunday and no doubt witnessed some in prepara- 
tion. In his father’s library and now in mine was a very scarce Dance of 
Death published about 1710 in Frankfurt with illustrations drawn in 1616 
at the Basel Dominican cemetery by the Swiss engraver Matthew 
Merian the Elder. My father’s favorite uncle Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, published dozens of vol- 
umes of addresses and sermons during the first thirty years of this 
century. 

After returning from three years as a Rhodes scholar at Queens 
College, Oxford, my father took a teaching position in Maine in 1918. 
Shortly thereafter he began a long friendship with Frederick A. Pottle, a 
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Maine native and a 1917 Colby graduate. They had similar careers in 
English literature, Pottle at Yale University and Weber at Colby 
College. Pottle became a prominent scholar in literature of the eight- 
eenth century, as my father did for the nineteenth. In 1932 Pottle became 
a Colby trustee, and I have no doubt that the professional closeness of 
these two men led to Colby’s following the example of Yale in founding 
the Associates of the Colby Library in 1935 and the student sub-group 
three years later. Pottle’s objectives in taking this initiative were “to stress 
publicly in a modest way Colby’s claim to be vitally interested in culture 
and scholarship at a time when a strenuous campaign for building funds 
was tending temporarily to make the public think that the College was 
interested only in externals. It was my belief that the [fundraising] drive 
would itself be strengthened by constant reminders that the buildings 
were only a means to an end, and of course I hoped I was initiating some- 
thing that could carry on with no change in principle... .” 

From such strands of family experience a social historian could trace 
the origins of my professional efforts—or from similar strands those of 
Paul Hanna, Byra Wreden, Ralph Hansen, Rudy Rogers, Elmer 
Grieder, and many others who have contributed from their own experi- 
ences and ideas. Our cumulative efforts, some hidden in the mists of time, 
have shaped the Associates. 

Just as we share interests in books and book collecting, so do we each 
in our own way strive to add luster to the collections, to share our enthu- 
siasm for the world of books. The quality of the Stanford libraries has 
been measurably enhanced along the way by the acquisitions given by 
the Associates of the Stanford University Libraries. This organization 
deserves the thanks of every faculty member, every visiting scholar, and 
every student for the qualitative difference it provides to the collections 
in the libraries. Our goals coincide; we share a love of books and of 
bookish values. 


The Press in Tuscany Alley 


PETER RUTLEDGE KOCH 


Two years aco, August Coppola, Dean of Creative Arts at San 
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Francisco State University, Librarian Emerita Serena De Bellis, Joyce 
Lancaster Wilson, and I met with Art Department Chairperson Sylvia 
Walters and Professor Barbara Foster to form what has become the first 
university-level book arts publishing and teaching press in San 
Francisco—The Press in Tuscany Alley at San Francisco State 
University. 

Dedicated to the memory of its founder and proprietor, Adrian 
Wilson, the Press will carry forward the rich California tradition of fine 
printing and design to which he made sucha superb contribution. Adrian 
Wilson, his work, and The Press in Tuscany Alley scarcely need an intro- 
duction to members of The Book Club of California nor, indeed, to the 
book world at large. 

This new association brings book arts instruction into an academic 
curriculum at a reasonable cost to students and to the public, through 
open university enrollment. We have already received inquiries about 
study opportunities and apprenticeships from throughout the United 
States. 

The wealth of Adrian Wilson’s contribution to the book arts is hardly 
limited to California. The international book community shares an 
appreciation for his vast and varied original works, for his scholarly 
books on printing history, and for his classic text on book design. His 
long association with William Everson, Ansel Adams, Imogen 
Cunningham, and Herman Zapf—among many others—further secures 
his place in printing history. 

Less well known, but no less important, is the fact that Adrian trained 
some 22 apprentices over 30 years at his North Beach studio. In the late 
1970s, in support of his gift for teaching, he was awarded a grant under 
the California Arts Council’s Maestro-Apprentice program, and later 
applied much of his MacArthur Foundation Grant of 1983 to this same 
purpose. 

Among those who benefitted from association with Adrian as teacher 
are Zahid Sardar, now art director of San Francisco Image magazine; 
Marjory Cantor, who continues to operate her own letterpress despite 
the demands of working for Adobe and Apple; Clifford Burke, who has 


written about typography and maintains his own press; and myself. 
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Now a great opportunity presents itself. Joyce Lancaster Wilson, 
noted actress, writer, and Adrian’s widow/frequent collaborator, has 
generously dedicated the studio at One Tuscany Alley to teaching letter- 
press and book arts. In addition to this treasury of type, press equipment, 
and bibliographic resources, a working press is being outfitted on 
campus. This will be the source of annual introductory courses for 
undergraduates. In Spring, 1990, the Department of Art began offering 
seminars in letterpress printing and design, conducted by myself, at the 
actual Tuscany Alley site. 

The Press in Tuscany Alley is at once a teaching press and a publishing 
press, where students working as apprentices produce limited-edition 
books under the direct supervision of the master printer. These books are 
offered for sale to the Friends of the Press and, through galleries and 
booksellers, to the public. 

The first publication of the Press will be Notebook Poems, 1953 by 
Robert Duncan, a collection of previously unpublished work by this 
celebrated San Francisco poet, illustrated by Jess, a prominent artist and 
Duncan’s lifelong associate. The book will be printed on a handmade, 
custom-watermarked paper produced for this edition by Robert Serpa 
of Oakland. 

Book Club members are aware of the present crisis in California 
higher-education funding. Clearly, a new infusion of private and cor- 
porate support is appropriate and timely. An opportunity now presents 
itself to incorporate the study of book arts permanently into the arts 
curriculum of San Francisco State University. Letterpress printing—an 
endangered species—is an art form that cannot survive amid the present 
technical advances unless it receives support from concerned individuals 
aware of its historical, aesthetic importance. Nor can this valued but 
threatened discipline thrive—any more than the study of Latin or Class- 
ical Greek—outside the protected environment of the university. 

Indeed, traditional printing arts cannot flourish in the rough-and- 
tumble environment of our present-day commercial world; yet there is 
no shortage of interest among students—graduate and undergraduate 
—or among the educated general public. To date, however, in the entire 
California State University system there is not even one faculty position 
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assigned to the book arts, and, given the State’s present fiscal position, 
none is in the offing. 

Joyce Wilson alone currently finances the master printer’s salary, the 
press’s operating expenses, maintenance of the reference library and type 
collection, in addition to providing the premises and equipment neces- 
sary to carry on this ambitious program. To make the program self- 
sustaining we seck funding at two levels. 

At the primary level, we hope to endow a permanent faculty chair in 
Adrian Wilson’s name, the goal for which is one million dollars. In addi- 
tion, we encourage members of The Book Club and their friends and 
associates to join the newly formed Friends of the Press in Tuscany Alley. 

For more information please contact Friends of the Press in Tuscany 
Alley, One Tuscany Alley, San Francisco, California 94133. 


Four New Frank Norris Letters 


PART ONE 


JESSE S. CRISLER 


THE DISCOVERY OF A NEW LETTER by Frank Norris generally causes an 
excited stir among Norris scholars: in the almost nine decades since his 
death a scant 125 letters, including fragments, by Norris have been re- 
covered, and only 40 inscriptions in presentation copies of his books are 
known. If this be the case with one letter, the simultaneous appearance of 
three or four unknown Norris letters understandably reverberates 
throughout the book world. 

Not long ago the Quarterly News-Letter, in keeping with its long- 
standing tradition of publishing every known Norris letter, presented a 
letter from Norris to John Sanborn Phillips, a partner in S.S. McClure’s 
well-established syndicate, founded in 1883 by Phillips himself and 
Samuel Sidney McClure, a publishing “wonder boy” in late nineteenth- 
century America. Predictably this letter aroused considerable interest. 
Now, with the surfacing of four more letters by Norris, that interest will 
be transformed to mild, but appreciative consternation. 

The main importance of Norris’s letter to Phillips—actually one of 
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two addressed to Phillips which have survived—lies in its representing 
his first “official” communication with his new employers. He accepts 
their presumed offer of employment “‘to write for [their] syndicate and 
for the Magazine,” a position he would retain for nearly two years, 
although it was eventually altered to reader for McClure’s other pub- 
lishing venture, the book publishing firm of Doubleday & McClure Co. 
This occurred after Norris’s return from San Francisco where he went to 
convalesce from the physical debilitation and mental horrors he exper- 
ienced in Cuba as one of a cadre of reporters whom McClure engaged to 
cover the Spanish-American War. Thus the letter sheds significant new 
light in several ways on one of the murkier aspects of Norris’s public life, 
that is, the precise nature of his relationship first with McClure’s syndi- 
cate and then with the book division of Doubleday & McClure. 

First, the letter’s date of “Mond. Feb. 14, [189] 8” more precisely fixes 
Norris's departure from St. Louis (where en route to New Orleans to 
cover Mardi Gras, he stopped to visit his fiancée, Jeannette Black, then 
completing her schooling there) than has any other previous communi- 
que. In a letter (written two days earlier from the same hotel as the letter 
to Phillips) to his good friend and college classmate, Eleanor Mack 
Davenport, Norris intimates “some rather good news from the McClure 
syndicate’ will be more satisfying when he can report it to Davenport in 
person. Presumably the “news’’ is the offer of employment but until the 
letter to Phillips appeared, no one was entirely certain whether Norris 
returned to San Francisco before his departure for New York, although 
in later years his wife announced in an interview that he had not. Assum- 
ing he did receive the anticipated “transportation,” i.e., railway passes 
from Phillips, he apparently left St. Louis on Monday, 21 February 1898. 

Second, the letter to Phillips confirms Norris’s salary with McClure’s 
as “fifty dollars per month,” an amount which remained constant even 
after he left the firm to work for Doubleday, Page & Co., when a split 
between McClure and Frank Nelson Doubleday created two separate 
publishing firms. The terms of his contract as an employee with 
Doubleday mention a weekly payment of 30 dollars (“$12.00 of this as 
salary for your work in the office,’”’) and the rest as advances against 
royalties from his novels; a cancelled check payable to Norris for 12 
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dollars and dated “Dec. 15 [189] 8” survives in the Barrett Collection, 
Alderman, University of Virginia. 

Finally this letter also brings up anew the question of why McClure 
offered Norris employment in the first place. As Norris scholar Joseph 
McElrath points out elsewhere, a writer for the San Francisco Wave, 
identified only as “C.,”’ but presumably John O’Hara Cosgrave, editor 
of that weekly, laments the “inferior” quality of the fiction then available 
in McClure’s. Cosgrave suggests that “tales by Mr. Jno. R. Spears, 
Cutliffe Hayne, Conan Doyle, W.W. Jacobs, Frank Norris, Quiller- 
Couch and Owen Wister have the strong masculine flavor [McClure’s] 
publication requires” and would make suitable substitutes. Possibly 
Cosgrave, acting not just as Norris's superior at The Wave but also as a 
friend interested in the writer’s prospects, here brought Norris to 
McClure’s attention. Later, when Norris’s first published novel, Moran of 
the Lady Letty (1898), began running as a serial in The Wave, McClure, 
now aware of Norris’s potential talents, may have instructed Phillips to 
hire him. Whether or no, certainly Phillips could only have traced 
Norris's whereabouts through the publishing offices of The Wave, which 
was forwarding his mail to St. Louis. 

Despite the new information Norris's letter to Phillips contains, it 
also raises as many questions as it answers. Did Cosgrave’s comments 
indeed lead to McClure’s offer of employment? Did Norris earn “fifty 
dollars per month” or 12 dollars each week? And did the promised 
“transportation” arrive on time: While none of the newly discovered 
letters—one of them merely comprises a conventional thank-you note— 
answers these questions, the Phillips letter, nonetheless, is linked to the 
remaining three in other ways: like it, two of them relate firmly to 
Norris’s work at McClure’s and then at Doubleday, Page Co., and the 
last pertains to another obscure time in Norris’s life—his brief journey to 
South Africa in 1895-6. Taken together, then, these four new letters, 
along with that to Phillips, extend our portrait of Norris by fleshing out 
four crucial aspects of his adult professional and personal life: Norris the 
roving reporter, undeterred by adverse circumstances from filing his 
articles promptly; Norris the salaried employee, committed to complet- 
ing both professional and personal tasks, as well as to reporting his 
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progress to those footing the bill; Norris the successful writer, happy to 
dispense information requested by another practitioner of his trade; and 
Norris the faithful friend, eager to nourish a close friendship. 


e oy e 


The earliest letter, chronologically, is also the only fragment of the four; 
it appears in the San Francisco Chronicle in an article titled “Norris Could 
not Cable,’ and concerns the “disappearance’’ of Norris. It is the last in a 
series of four articles the newspaper ran between 25 December 1895 and 
9 February 1896. According to the Chronicle, ““Norris went to South 
Africa partly for pleasure and partly as the Chronicle’s special correspon- 
dent.” The Berkeleyan, the student newspaper of the University of 
California, confirms his reportorial status as “correspondent, adding 
that the newspaper planned for Norris to “write a series of articles on 
‘The Picturesque Side of African Life,’ ” for which he was eminently 
suited because of his previous “success in this line.’”’ Ultimately his South 
African travels yielded 11 articles and two short stories, a series of seven 
articles for the Chronicle, one for Harper's Weekly, two articles and two 
short stories for the San Francisco Wave, and a holiday remembrance for 
the San Francisco Sunday Examiner Magazine. 

As to the “disappearance,’’ Norris’s mother, distraught over the con- 
tinuing silence, bullied the Chronicle, as well as banks in both San 
Francisco and Cape Town, into assisting in the search for her favorite 
son. Complying, the Chronicle kept the affair current, finally reporting a 
satisfactory conclusion. After all, it involved one of the city’s prominent 
families, not to mention its own correspondent. While the original of the 
letter has been lost, it has been previously reprinted without annotations 
in “Norris in South Africa,” Frank Norris Studies 7, Spring 1989 issue. 


[Long’s Hotel 
Johannesburg 
January 6, 1896] 


I endeavored to cable to you" and the Chronicle at the time of the insur- 


1. Gertrude Doggett Norris, to whom her son presumably addressed this letter, proba- 
bly received it on 8 February 1896 and supplied the information to the Chronicle. The 
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rection but the Boer Government refused to take all dispatches. . .? The 
steamer Scott, which was carrying the English mails and at the same time 
some Maxim guns for the Boers, broke down most opportunely and con- 
veniently, and had to put into Vigo. 


Norham Castle, the ship on which Norris took passage to the Cape from Southampton 
harbor, reached Cape Town on 4 December 18095. Safe arrival notwithstanding 
failed to forward his mother a promised cable. From this city, however, he did write his 
first dispatch to the Chronicle, “A Californian in the City of Cape Town,” which ap- 
peared on 19 January 1896, and which is datelined “Cape Town, December 9, 1895.” By 
the time he penned his second feature, “From Cape Town to Kimberley Mine” 
(Chronicle January 26, 1896) datelined “Johannesburg, December 15, 1895”), he had 
obviously removed to Long’s Hotel to evaluate the “‘plots and counterplots, wrongs un- 


, Norris 


redressed, machinations of subtle politicians and empire-builders”—soon to erupt in an 
insurrection by the Uitlanders, descendants of English colonists, against the more nu- 
merous Boers. It was a prelude to the Boer War which occurred a few years later. 


2. According to the Chronicle, Norris had kept in close previous contact with his 
mother: “She received two [letters] from Chicago, two from New York, and a long 
one, in journal form, written on the Berlin during the voyage from Southampton to 
Madeira.” When his ship entered port at Madeira he drew £5 from “‘a local banking 
house,” but his bank in Cape Town recorded no other withdrawals during December. 
Receiving no news whatsoever from her son, Mrs. Norris naturally assumed the worst: 
that he never arrived at the Cape at all, a conclusion which his belated letter to her here 
corrects. His status in Johannesburg was uncertain at best. Apparently he was denied the 
usual privileges accorded correspondents, and was thereby prevented from cabling his 
whereabouts. 


3. Two of Norris’s dispatches to the Chronicle help interpret this seemingly obscure sen- 
tence. “In the Veldt of the Transvaal,” Norris’s fourth article for the Chronicle (February 
9, 1896) notes his assumption that Cecil Rhodes was the architect of the English 
rebellion. In another article, appearing in the same issue but on an inner page, Norris 
writes that Rhodes was one whose “attention to detail can go so far as to cause the 
breaking down of the Union passenger steamer the Scot [sic] on a far-distant Spanish 
coast, because she was known to be carrying arms and ammunition consigned to the 
Boer Government, or who could in some way manage that such Maxims as the Dutch 
have received should, each one, lack the bit of mechanism called the “breach piece,’ 
without which a Maxim is about as effective as a bow without a bowstring.”’ Vigo, a 
coastal city just north of Lisbon, in extreme northwest Spain, provided an easily accessi- 
ble port where the crippled Scott might dock for repairs. Unfortunately for Mrs. 
Norris’s emotional well-being, the time the steamer spent there also delayed her com- 
munications with her son as well as with South African banks. 
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When Norris was hired by McClure, a primary duty was to read manu- 
scripts that hopeful authors submitted to Doubleday & McClure Co. for 
publication. It was rapidly becoming a distinguished publishing house, 
for whose reputation Norris’s own novel Mc Teague (1899) was certainly 
at least partially responsible. As Norris explained to his college friend, 
Harry Manville Wright, then a law student at Harvard, the firm, im- 
pressed with Norris’s projected novel The Octopus (1901), decided to 
support their author’s proposed trip to California, where he planned to 
begin research on his “Epic”; accordingly, on 10 April 1899, Norris, 
himself pleased with the critical praise McTeague had received from 
William Dean Howells and others, as well as with the blessing (in the 
form of railroad passes) of his employer, departed New York for San 
Francisco to put his increasingly elaborate plans into action. 

Because Doubleday & McClure underwrote not only his transporta- 
tion costs but, apparently, other expenses during his four months of 
research in California, Norris felt obliged to keep his publishers informed 
of his progress; thus, in the following letter to S.S. McClure (the only let- 
ter Norris addressed to McClure which has been recovered to date) 
Norris initially focusses on company business by responding to a letter 
received from McClure only days before. McClure’s letter appears to 
have given Norris certain instructions; however, Norris’s main thrust 
concerns his consuming interest in the “‘wheat affair” and anything even 
remotely related to it. He hopes for an interview with Collis P. 
Huntington (the prototype of Shelgrim in his novel-to-be) whose 
Southern Pacific Railroad looms behind Norris’s enigmatic title. Finally, 
he intends to observe wheat production first-hand “down upon a wheat 
ranch.” Conspicuously absent from this letter—not surprisingly consid- 
ering its recipient—is any reference to Jeannette, whose presence no 
doubt added its own incentive to Norris’s decision to journey to 
California in the first place. 


(“THE WAVE” 
An Illustrated Weekly 


1. Originally, along with the letter to Phillips mentioned above, in the collection of 
Elizabeth Ann Brainerd McClure, the ALS is now part of the collection of Maurice 
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24 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, Cal.] 


5/11/99 
May 1, 1899 
My Dear Mr. McClure: 


Yrs. of April 26 in the matter of Chas. W. Brauer was recd. today. I 
shall certainly look him up and let you know as to results as soon as 
possible. 

The wheat affair is building up Big and I am getting the stuff pretty 
well in hand and hope to have an interview with C.P. Huntington before 
the end of the week.‘ I want to pull off this interview as soon as Ican and 
before I go down upon a wheat ranch.’ Huntington will not be here for 
long and nothing is doing on the ranches just now. 

Very sincerely Yrs. 
Frank Norris 


Neville, Santa Barbara, who graciously extended permission to publish the letter here. 
A photocopy isin The Bancroft Library, Berkeley. 

This is the only known letter of Norris’s on stationery of his former employer, the 

San Francisco Wave, a slick-paper weekly, which since 1890 Cosgrave had edited, 
Norris having served as “‘sub-editor” for two years before being hired by McClure. 
Norris, always interested in the activities of his friends, must have called on Cosgrave at 
the offices of The Wave. Over a year after his return to New York upon completing his 
novelistic research, Norris played a crucial role in engineering Cosgrave’s own change 
of employment. When Cosgrave—alarmed over Huntington’s death in August 1890 
and the consequent fate of The Wave, a sometime voice of its owner, Huntington’s 
Southern Pacific Railroad—wired Norris concerning possible positions with 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Norris hastily posted him a letter, pointing out that nothing 
was “definite,” but suggesting that Cosgrave come East quickly in order to be available, 
since the firm was “looking for [Cosgrave’s] sort.” By the end of the year Cosgrave had 
indeed secured a post as editor of Everybody’s Magazine, one of several periodicals that 
Doubleday Page owned or managed at that time. 
2. Customarily mail travelling from one coast to the other arrived about five days after 
posting. Though Norris dated this letter 1 May, perhaps he delayed sending it, or else 
whoever opened it at Doubleday & McClure neglected to log it in immediately. At any 
rate its arrival was eventually noted when “5/11/99.” was pencilled across the top of 
the letter. 

This letter becomes the earliest extant Norris correspondence during the four 
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months he spent in California. More importantly, it indicates that he was already heav- 
ily involved in the practical purposes of his journey, finding ways to occupy his time 
despite the lull on the State’s wheat ranches. Monday, 1 May 1899, was thus three weeks 
after Norris left New York. By the following Sunday, 7 May, Norris’s report to Ernest 
Clifford Peixotto (an extremely close friend since their mutual studies as art students at 
the Academie Julien over a decade before) and to his wife, Mary Glascock Hutchinson 
Peixotto, of his idyllic reminiscing with Jeannette “on the waterfront,” at Luna’s restau- 
rant (long a favorite haunt of the Norrises during their courtship), at the Presidio, and 
with Captain Joseph (whom they had met two summers earlier when Norris was 
researching an earlier novel, Moran of the Lady Letty) indicates a standstill in his research. 
Fortunately by the next weekend conditions had changed, allowing him to continue his 
interviews, including one with John Powell Irish, an erstwhile contributor to The Wave 
and, at the time, Naval Officer of Customs at the Port of San Francisco. 


3. While no “Chas. W. Brauer’’ has been found, a Charles F. Brauer (d. 1921) was a 
partner in the firm of Brauer, Grasshoff & Co., Importers; either McClure had directed 
Norris to meet with Brauer to transact some errand for the firm or for McClure, or— 
more intriguing to the student of Norris’s life—McClure felt that Brauer might prove 
helpful to Norris in some capacity related to Norris’s research. Norris may have mistak- 
enly written W. for F. Brauer’s firm, described in the San Francisco City Directory for 
1899 as “wholesale provision dealers and commission merchants,” could certainly have 
supplied useful material to Norris concerning either wheat ranchers or wheat produc- 
tion generally. 

4. Norris communicates his enthusiasm in other correspondence written about this 
time: before leaving New York for San Francisco, he tells Harry Wright that his “‘idea”’ 
for The Octopus “is as big as all out-doors,”’ while some time after his arrival, he relates to 
Peixotto that the “Wheat stuff is piling up B.LG.” 

Huntington, particularly interested in the welfare of minorities, contributed heavily 
to Hampton Normal and Industrial School for Negroes and Indians and to Tuskegee 
Institute; Norris incorporates this latter aspect of Huntington’s personality, to the ardent 
Presley’s confusion, in his characterization of Shelegrim in The Octopus. 

Whether Norris actually secured an interview with Huntington is problematic. It 
has been stated elsewhere that Norris spoke with Huntington after returning to New 
York in the fall—suggesting either that the New York interview was a second meeting 
(an unlikely possibility given Huntington’s fame and advanced age) or that Norris failed 
to schedule an interview “before the end of the week” or at any other time during the 
summer of 1899. That they did meet was fortunate for Norris, since Huntington died 
less than a year later. 


5. Norris eventually spent “nearly two months’ at Santa Anita Rancho with Gaston 
M. Ashe and his wife, the beautiful Julia “Dulce” Bolado Ashe, who had inherited and 
original Spanish land grant in San Benito County, California, much of which was then 
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in wheat cultivation under Ashe’s management. Norris’s visit yielded not only ample 
background material on all aspects of wheat production but also several prototypes for 
characters in his forthcoming novel. As a token of appreciation for their hospitality, 
Norris inscribed a copy of The Octopus to the Ashes. The volume is now part of the 
Barrett Collection, Alderman Library, University of Virginia. 


The conclusion of “Four New Frank Norris Letters’ will appear in the next issue of 
Quarterly News-Letter. 


EN CaN) Le ely 


During this year, 1991, five main-line California librarians will retire. They are (1) Paul 
Birkel, Dean of the Library at the University of San Francisco (and a member of the 
Club’s board); (2) John Brewer, Director of the Clark Library, Los Angeles; (3) David C. 
Weber, Director of Stanford University Library (and part-time Club Library helper); 
(4) Tyrus G. Harmsen, Librarian of Occidental College, Los Angeles; and (5) Joseph A. 
Rosenthal, University Librarian, University of California, Berkeley. On top of this, we 
have recently lost two by death: James D. Hart of the Bancroft Library, who wasalong- 
time officer of the Club, and D. Steven Corey, Librarian of Special Collections at the 
University of California Gleeson Library (and our former Quarterly Editor-in-Chief). 
(Note the review of Steven Corey’s book in this issue on page 80.) 


Gerald Lange, Master Printer of the USC Fine Arts Press at the University of Southern 
California, received the first annual Carl Hertzog Award for Excellence in Book Design 
at ceremonies February 10, 1991, in El Paso, Texas. The competition, which attracted 
III entries from $5 presses large and small from across the country, is sponsored by the 
Associates of the University Library of the University of Texas at El Paso (UTEP). Mr. 
Lange received the award for his design of the book The Letter of Columbus on His 
Discovery of the New World, published by the USC Fine Arts Press in 1989. 


COw GRIBUORS TO THIS Iss UP 


David C. Weber is Ida M. Green Director of the The Stanford University Libraries. 
Peter Rutledge Koch is a fine press printer/designer in Berkeley, California. He is 
currently working on a collection of William Everson’s writings on fine printing, to be 
published by the Club. 
Jesse S. Crisler is Chairman of the Language, Literature, and Communications 
Division at Brigham Young University, Hawaii. He was the editor of Frank Norris’s 


Collected Letters, published by the Club in 1986. 
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BUEG DE Dal Oo NLENVE ERs Ene 


The two classifications above Regular membership at $55 per year are Sustaining mem- 
bership at $75 per year and Patron membership at $150 per year. 


New Sustaining Members 


Alfred W. Baxter 
Margaret Faith Bell 
Prof. Alfred Bendixen 
John C. Carson, M.D. 
John S. Ferguson, Jr. 


New Regular Members 


Kevin B. Ahern 

Peter Clute 

Nathaniel Des Marais 
Jules Remedios Faye 
Marianne Feinstein 
David Graham 

Robert M. Gray 
Arlene Gray 

Michael A. Hackard 
R.R. Henderson 

Eric Holub 

Priscilla Juvelis 

Clay McKinney 

Mark Gordon Mortenson 
Brooks Nelson 

Neal E. Noorlag 
George Wesley Parrish 
Robert Ross 

Robert S. Rosenzweig 
Nathaniel L. Schmelzer 
Leonard S. Simon 
Thomas Trusky 


Address 


Berkeley 

Palo Alto 

Los Angeles 

La Jolla 
Redondo Beach 


Santa Clara 

San Anselmo 
Santa Monica 
Seattle, WA 

San Francisco 
San Leandro 

La Honda 

La Honda 
Sacramento 
Bellingham, WA 
San Francisco 
Boston, MA 
Albuquerque, NM 
Davis 

West Hollywood 
Pasadena 
Larkspur 
Woodland Hills 
San Francisco 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Boise, ID 


Sponsor 


Andrew T. Nadell, M.D. 
Karl Vollmayer 

CSULA Library 

Richard B. Yale 

Gary Kurutz 


James Robertson 
Jennifer Larson 
John F. Class 
Membership Committee 
Raymond L. Wilson 
Former Member 
Barbara Land 
Barbara Land 
Jennifer Larson 

Don Fleming 

Ann Rosener 
Joanne Sonnichsen 
Muir Dawson 
Jennifer Larson 

Jeff Weber 

Jeff Weber 

Jennifer Larson 
Alfred W. Newman 
Richard Hilkert 
Allen Meier 

John Stuppin 

Ralph Hansen 


The following member has transferred from Sustaining to Patron membership status 


($150): 
Powell Greenland 


Port Hueneme, WA 


The following member has transferred from Regular to Sustaining membership status 


($75): 
G. Bruce Walton 
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aie ee hs 


Our report in the last issue of this Quarterly on a gift of a curious 1905 Berkeley press 
book, found in Chicago by member Joseph D’Ambrosio, brought an immediate re- 
sponse from member Nancy P. Weston of San Francisco. She writes: 


May 2, 1991 
Dear Mr. Sperisen: 


As the owner of Copy No. 288 of Keeweenaw, I was fascinated to read about The 
Book Club’s recent acquisition of Copy No. 274. In your story, the last name of one of 
the printers was unfortunately dropped. He was Frederick Folger Thomas, Jr., a life- 
long friend of my father’s and a longtime member of The Book Club who was responsi- 
ble for my father’s becoming a member. 

My copy of Keeweenaw was inscribed to my father on January 19, 1907, the year 
they graduated from UC Berkeley. Mr. Thomas became a distinguished lawyer and 
head of the McCutchen law firm. His hobby was printing, and from 1949 to 1963 he 
published a little magazine called Far Afield under the name of the Arundo Press. 
There were 17 issues altogether. After the final issue, my father had his complete set 
bound by the Stanford University Press, about 1967, in two volumes, the first of which 
was inscribed to my father by Mr. Thomas (whom I called Uncle Fred). If the Book 
Club would like this bound set, I would be happy to give it to the Club. 

In 1959 Fred Thomas published The Flight of the Flying Philomela by The 
Good Companions, himself, my father, and Warren Charles Perry, head of the 
Department of Architecture at Berkeley for many years, who was also in the Class of 
1907. In 1912, the three of them made a lengthy wagon trip up and over Ebbetts Pass 
to Tahoe and into Nevada before coming home via Sonora Pass. In the 1950s each of 
them wrote a chapter for Far Afield about the trip, their memories having no doubt im- 
proved in the intervening 40 or 45 years. In 1959, Mr. Thomas published the three 
chapters, with drawings by Warren Perry, in a little book with red covers. The end 
papers are a map of the High Sierra in Latin. I think about 24 copies were printed, and 
Mr. Thomas gave a copy to each child of the three participants. It’s delightful reading. 
My copy is signed by all three and if the Book Club would like it'd be happy to give it as 
I have a second copy, originally my father’s. 

Mr. Thomas’ printing press, denim apron with his initials monogrammed in red by 
Mrs. Thomas, and related items are in the Bancroft Library. His two children still live in 


the Bay Area. 
I love the Quarterly News-Letter, which I’ve been reading most of my life. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
Nancy Weston 


Ud 


The Book Club of California 


P.S. Since typing the above, and while putting my bound Far Afields back on the book- 
shelf, I’ve discovered I also own Copy No. 22 of Keeweenaw. 
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Map of the High Sierra from Far Afield reproduced from the original engraving, by permission 
of The Bancroft Library, Berkeley. : 
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The Club would most certainly like to have the bound set of Far Afield, as well as a copy 
of the “the little book with red covers” that was signed by all three. AS. 


GIB ESA €C@OUISEFLONS 


From member A.T. Bolton of Canberra, Australia, we have received another outstand- 
ing book from his private press, the Officina Brundella. This is, perhaps, the tallest book 
he has made. It is the tallest of the many we own, and itis titled The Sea Poems of Kenneth 
Slessor, with a group of superb wood engravings by Mike Hudson and with an Intro- 
duction by Dennis Haskell, 1990. As with all of our books from this fine press, it is 
expertly printed, including fine impressions from the wood engravings. It was printed 
in an edition of 240 copies and ours isnumbered 221, with Bolton’s initials ATB written 
on the colophon page. This paragon was bound by Helen Waddington, using her own 
interesting paste-paper overboards and with a leather spine stamped in gold. Mr. Bolton 
writes that he will be in California early in May and will visit the Club (and he did). 


Speaking of visitors from other lands, we have received a note with typical examples 
of his quarterly keepsakes from Toni Savage, asking us to welcome his doctor, M. 
Morgan, from Leicester when he visits the Club and saying “*. . without him there 
would be no me—or Phoenix sheets. . . .”” Toni has, as we have said, included another 
welcome group of his Phoenix broadsheets, now up to Number 350, three of which are 
attractively hand-colored. 


The Club has acquired a real first by Dard Hunter, The Etching of Contemporary Life, by 
Frank Weitenkampf. This is the second book produced for The Chicago Society of 
Etchers, in 1916. (The first of the two was issued in 1915, The Etching of Figures—a copy 
we would like to own.) 

The paper for each was obviously made by Hunter in a hand mold, & besides a water- 
mark for the Society, Hunter has used his HD within a heart. The steel punches for this 
typeface, designed in the 16th century manner, were engraved by Hunter, and he cast 
the type by hand at The Mill, Marlborough-on-the-Hudson, and printed it in an edition 
of 270 copies on his handpress. Both editions were printed in two colors, but the first had 
a full vellum binding with ties, while the second, our copy, was issued in brown laid 
paper over boards with a vellum spine. Both editions were bound by Peter Frank. (Some 
of both editions were re-bound very elegantly by Society members.) Our copy has the 
bookplate of the great American printer Lester Douglas. 

According to Will Ransom, both these editions were the first book completely pro- 
duced by Hunter, except for the bindings. Sometime in 1987(?) we contacted through a 
dealer to bid $1,000 at auction for these two books. We missed them, but it is interesting 
to note that Hunter produced these two editions for the Society, including the cost of 
binding, at $3.50 each! Our copy does not include the etching by Ernest Roth—a small 
loss, we think, as the importance is in the book itself, a Hunter tour de force. 
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At long last the revised edition of the Eric Gill Bibliography, compiled by D. Steven 
Corey (assisted by Julia MacKenzie) has arrived. Steve was commissioned to bring the 
original bibliography by Gill’s brother, Evan, up to date with necessary corrections and 
omissions. Steve started this in 1983, thinking it would take a year or two—not seven 
years! Unfortunately, Steve never got to see his first book. 

The book is a stout quarto of some 630 pages and rather well illustrated (except for 
two) and it was printed in England on a “life-long paper,” whatever that is, but it is not 
as opaque as it should be. And, strangely, it was printed from Linotype Plantin Light. 
Why, when Gill’s Linotype Pilgrim is available in England? 

The title of this important reference work is Eric Gill: A Bibliography by Evan Gill, 
Second Edition, revised by D. Steven Corey and Julia MacKenzie, Saint Paul’s Bibliog- 
raphies, Winchester and Omnigraphics Inc., Detroit, 1991. The title page has been 
pasted in—due possibly to the fact that the publisher’s advance flyer spelled Steven’s 
name as “Stephen.” 


Member Joseph D’ Ambrosio has given the Club a leaf book produced for members of 
the Sacramento Book Collectors Club (1990) containing an original leaf from Omnia 
Opera of Angelus Polifianus, Venice (1498), printed by Aldus. The original leaf is unusu- 
ally clean; it is not mounted but is encased in a folder. The book was printed by Robert 
Dickover at his Stalwart Sloth Press, and is number 19 of 60 copies. Enclosed with his 
ambitious production is the keepsake for their meeting in January 1991. Our thanks to 
dear Joe. This will bea nice addition to our good leaf collection. 


Asa “homecoming” gift to the Club from member John Windle (Antiquarian Book- 
seller, by appointment, at 909 Union Street, San Francisco), we received a most unusual 
gift of Book Clubiana, a plaque, engraved on wood and toned to represent bronze, that 
reads: Alberto Mavrito Bender/Amico Nostro[MDCCCCXYV, within a border with a 
wreath at the bottom. On the verso, in two columns, are names of fourteen members of 
the Club: Yovng, Atwood, Gvnst, Mvllgardt, Cole, Gallwey, Blake; and, opposite: 
Drew, Norcross, Coyle, Gallagher, Nash, Brown, Cole—also within a border and with 
a decorative branch design at the bottom. It has been conjectured that this plaque may 
have been intended for the committee to establish a Club exhibit at the World’s Fair in 
1915. This unusual piece must be seen to be appreciated. The exquisite engraving must 
have been done by one of the finest wood engravers in San Francisco. Our sincere thanks 
to John Windle, who tells us that he got the plaque in the sale of Peter Fahey’s material 
some years ago. We are happy that John is back in San Francisco after being away for 
too long! 


During the San Francisco Book Fair, member Susan M. Allen, head of Special Collec- 
tions at Honnold/Mudd Library in Claremont, California, paid a visit to the Club and 
presented us with a copy of a very charming booklet, My Cricket: A Poem by Emily 
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Dickinson, printed on Rives paper with Fabriano Ingres endsheets and a handsome 
French marbled paper cover. This very well printed booklet was done in 1986 at her 
Oldtown Press in Claremont and is number 102 of 150 copies. I must add that David 
Lance Goines of Berkeley, the great innovative poster artist, lettering man, and printer, 
contributed an exquisite copper engraving, which was printed from the original plate as 
a frontispiece. This booklet is one of the most impressive examples of small private press 
work that we have seen in a while. It will be shelved with our collection of California 
fine printing. Ms. Allen also gave us two examples of her broadside work, and these will 
be filed with our fine ephemera collection. Our sincere thanks to Susan M. Allen for 
these three welcome additions to the Club’s library. 


From member Adela Roatcap we have received two interesting additions for our 
library. One is a Victoria & Albert 160-page catalogue, From Manet to Hockney, Modern 
Artists’ Illustrated Books, a wonderful picture survey in black and white as well as full 
color, published in 1985. This fits quite well with our books on artists as illustrators. 

The second is as interesting but more rare. It is an early printing advertising “plug” 
for superior catalog design and printing, printed by H.S. Crocker, San Francisco, 1914. 
The booklet is titled Potash & Perlmutter] Issue a Catalog by A.C. Daniels (after Montague 
Glass) and “dedicated to all lovers of fine printing.” Only old-timers will remember 
Montague Glass as a writer of humorous and popular Jewish stories, all concerning his 
fictional characters, Potash and Perlmutter. This booklet was written as a parody, with 
the approval of Mr. Glass, to promote the value of a well designed and well printed cata- 
log for any business. The booklet was printed in Monotype Bodoni, “the Noblest 
Roman of them all,” on Strathmore deckle-edged paper with square back and bound 
“in our own Bindery, the leading bindery on the Pacific Coast.” This small wonder will 
be housed with our early San Francisco printing collection. Our sincere thanks to dear 
Adela for these two gifts. 


BRU BELCATIONSSAvVATCA DEE 


Copies of the following Book Club of California publications are still available and 
members are invited to telephone the Book Club toll-free at (800) 869-7656 or write 
to the Book Club at: 312 Sutter Street, Suite #510, San Francisco, CA 94108 to place 
orders. 


Dan De Quille of the Big Bonanza. Tamal Land Press, 1980. $35.00 
BR A Panel Discussion at the Bruce Rogers Centenary .. . by Harry Duncan, K. K. 
Merker, and Ward Ritchie. Richard Hoftman, 1981. $20.00 
A Trumpet of Our Own . . . Selections from the Writings of the Noted Cherokee Author 
John Rollin Ridge. Black Stone Press, 1981. $42.50 
Vignettes of Early California: Childhood Reminiscences of Juan Bautista Alvarado. 
Patrick Reagh, 1982. $35.00 


Edward Vischer’s Drawings of the California Missions 1861-1878. Arion Press, 1982. $150.00 


Redwood and Lumbering in California Forests... The Yolla Bolly Press, 1983. $80.00 
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Benjamin C. Truman. California Booster & Bon Vivant. The Grace Hoper Press, 1984. 


$27.50 

Baptism in Oil. Stephen F, Peckham in Southern California 1865-66. Designed by Ward 
Ritchie and printed by The Castle Press, 1984. $45.00 
Mexico on Stone. Lithography in Mexico, 1826-1900. Jonathan Clark at The Artichoke 
Press, 1984. $115.00 
Romualdo Pacheco. A Californio in Two Eras. Patrick Reagh, 1985. $57.50 


The Allen Press Bibliography. A Facsimile with Original Leaves and Additions to Date. 
Including a Checklist of Ephemera. Designed by Lewis Allen; offset lithography by 
Mastercraft Press, letterpress by Arlen Philpott at his Tamal Land Press, 1985. $150.00 


The Engraved Bookplates of Eric Gill 1908-1940. Designed and printed by Christopher 
Skelton at his September Press, 1986. $25.00 


Frank Norris: Collected Letters. Wesley B. Tanner and Wm. Henry Powers, 1986. $85.00 


The Log of Apollo. Joseph Perkins Beach’s Journal of the Voyage of the Ship Apollo from 
New York to San Francisco, 1849, Arion Press, 1986. $75.00 


Art Deco. The Books of Francois-Louis Schmied Artist /Engraver /Printer. Designed by 
Ward Ritchie and printed by Premier Printing Corporation, 1987. $90.00 


Texas Argonauts. Isaac H. Duval and the California Gold Rush. Wind River Press, 1987. 
$140.00 


By Horse, Stage & Packet. The Far West Letters of Joseph Pratt Allyn. Edited by John 
Nicolson and David K. Strate. Designed by Jack Stauffacher of The Greenwood 


Press and printed by Patrick Reagh Printers, 1988. $85.00 
Lawton Kennedy, Printer. Ruth Teiser, with a Foreword by Dr. James D. Hart. Designed 
and printed by Jonathan Clark at the Artichoke Press, 1988. $87.50 
Isadora Duncan & Gordon Craig. The Prose and Poetry of Action by Cynthia Splatt. 
Designed and printed by W. Thomas Taylor, 1988. $95.00 
Frank Morrison Pixley of the Argonaut. John L. Levinsohn. Designed and printed by 
Susan Acker at the Feathered Serpent Press, 1989. $50.00 


A Book of Gaelic Airs for Una’s Melodeon collected by Una Jeffers and illustrated by 
Robinson Jeffers, with an introduction by Dave Oliphant. Printed by the Premier 
Printing Corporation from Ward Ritchie’s design, 1989. $87.00 


An Artist Records the California Missions. Henry Chapman Ford, with an introduction 
by Norman Neuerberg. Designed and printed by Patrick Reagh, Printers, 1989. 
$115.00 


The Rhemes New Testament. Decherd Turner. Contains a leaf from an incomplete copy 
of the original edition of the Douai Bible. Printed by W. Thomas Taylor, 1990. 
$75.00 

A Typographical Masterpiece. An account of the producing of the Golden Cockerel Press 


edition of “The Four Gospels’ in 1931. Printed by Meriden-Stinehour Press, 1990. 
$150.00 


Prospectuses available upon request. California members wishing to send payment with 
orders, please include the appropriate tax. 
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The Book Club of California is pleased to invite its members to view 
a show of books from three former California presses (and one soon to be) 


Expatriate 
California Drinters 


Peter Bishop ’ The Petrarch Press 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Lee Engdahl * Engdahl Typography 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Zachary Pearce ’ Pterodactyl Press 
CUMBERLAND, IOWA 


Wesley B. ‘Tanner ” Arif Press : Passim Editions 


BERKELEY AND ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


The show will run from August 19 through September 30 in the Club rooms. 





Barbara Fane Land 


SD AEH 


I can help you with your cataloging needs. 


I offer the following services: 
Cataloging of Books, Records, & Manuscripts 
for insurance, personal, or bookselling purposes. 
References available. 


770 El Camino Del Mar San Francisco, CA 94121 (415) 221-7707 


John Windle 


ANTIQUARIAN DO ORS Tela. 













VATE yon 
Sines sa < 
SANG 


A 4 
S of 
Crk 


Joun WinDLeE, Antiquarian Bookseller, would like to 
hear from old and new clients and colleagues wishing to 
buy or sell important books, manuscripts, and collec- 
tions. Please ask for lists and catalogues, which will be 
issued occasionally, or contact me with your specfic 
needs; full and immediate attention will be paid to all 
enquiries. Appraisals without obligation are gladly ex- 
ecuted. 
Ready for the Summer. A tempting selection of rare 
books from Philip Melanchthon to Allen Ginsberg, in- 
cluding bindings, illustrations, autographs, manuscripts, 
and oddities. 


Tei: (415) 931-0943 — Fax: (415) 931-0945 
909 UNION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94133 


